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QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 

The  previous  diagrams  illustrate  only  the  basic  flow  lines  in  a  simplified  form.  In 
practice  the  Price  System  is  extremely  complicated,  but  nevertheless  follows  the  basic 
pattern.  It  should  not  be  too  difficult  for  the  reader  to  analyze  the  various  Price  System 
operations  by  simply  applying  the  Flow  Line  analysis.   Some  examples  will  illustrate  how 
the  interpretation  can  be  made  using  the  Basic  Diagrams. 

WHAT  ABOUT  SERVICES? 

Services  can  be  considered  as  a  'commodity'  at  the  retail  level.  The  wage  or  price 
paid  out  for  the  service  follows  the  Flow  of  Money  circuits  as  shown.  The  service  can  be 
provided  by  an  individual  or  a  corporation.  Most  of  the  payment  for  services  quickly 
returns  to  the  main  flow  (Circuit  One)  as  immediate  purchasing  power.  Some  portion  will 
usually  be  diverted  to  the  Savings/Investment  circuit. 

WHAT  ABOUT  TAXES? 

At  the  Municipal  level  most  taxes  are  used  for  such  necessities  as  roads,  police, 
transit  systems,  sewer  and  water,  etc.  and  are  quickly  returned  to  purchasing  power  in  the 
form  of  wages  and  other  costs.  Some  of  the  money  raised  as  taxes  will  be  reserved  for 
employee  pensions,  and  for  repayment  of  interest  and  principal  on  borrowings  and  other 
contingencies,  and  so  will  follow  the  second  circuit  into  Savings  and  Investments. 

At  the  Provincial  level  the  distribution  of  taxes  will  have  some  new  dimensions 
beyond  the  Municipal  level,  for  roads,  for  education,  for  health  care,  etc.  and  for  new 
responsibilities  such  as  natural  resource  development.  Much  of  this  tax  flow  too  will  be 
quickly  returned  to  the  Circuit  One  pattern  of  purchasing  power  for  the  individual.  And 
again  a  portion  will  be  withheld  for  pensions,  redeeming  bonds,  for  other  funds,  and  will 
follow  the  Circuit  Two  pattern. 

At  the  Federal  level  the  pattern  of  using  taxes  is  different  in  detail  to  reflect  the 
special  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  government,  such  as  the  Armed  Forces,  the  national 
security,  international  trade,  foreign  embassies,  etc.  The  Federal  Government  has  the 
greatest  taxing  power  and  the  greatest  borrowing  privileges..  Much  of  its  resources  go 
into  social  programs,  returning  quickly  to  the  main  stream  of  citizens'  purchasing  power. 
Some  funds  are  reserved  for  future  pensions  such  as  the  CPP  (Canadian  Pension  Plan)  and 
the  OAS  (Old  Age  Support)  in  Canada,  and  similar  programs  in  the  U.S.  In  practice  there 
is  a  large  shortfall  in  taxes  which  must  be  made  up  by  borrowing  on  a  large  scale.  The 
Federal  Government  is  a  net  borrower  rather  than  an  investor. 


Basically,  taxes  at  all  levels  are  simply  transactions  for  services  that  are  provided 
by  governments,  except  that  in  recent  times  an  increasing  portion  is  used  to  re-distribute 
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income  to  welfare,  old  age  support,  the  unemployed,  and  other  have-not  problems  of  the 
nation. 

WHAT  ABOUT  DIVIDENDS,  INTEREST,  RENTS,  etc 

People  and  corporations  who  invest  in  stocks,  rental  properties,  bonds,  etc.  receive 
an  income  from  these  sources.  For  the  small  investor  the  return  is  often  their  source  of 
purchasing  power  and  is  quickly  returned  to  the  main  flow  -  Circuit  One.  Larger  investors 
will  often  reinvest  their  proceeds,  as  in  Circuit  Two,  thus  augmenting  the  Capital/Debt 
structure. 

WHAT  ABOUT  INSURANCE? 

Insurance  is  a  form  of  Savings  that  are  held  in  a  special  type  of  Bank  -  the 
Insurance  Company.  In  aggregate  it  is  a  very  large  accumulation  of  Capital  which  is 
invested  in  various  ways,  adding  to  the  Debt  structure.  Eventually  it  is  paid  out  in  claims 
and  so  finds  its  way  back  into  the  main  flow  of  Money. 

OTHER  QUESTIONS,  OTHER  EXAMPLES 

The  manipulations  of  money  in  a  modern  society  have  grown  to  comprise  a  major 
'industry'.  New  variations  appear,  such  as  'derivatives',  ad  infinitum.  The  examples  given 
may  enable  the  reader  to  unravel  other  intricacies  of  the  Price  System. 

THE  IMBALANCE  -  The  fatal  flaw  of  the  Price  System. 

Ideally  the  Flow  of  Money  would  match  the  FlowTof  Goods  -  perpetually.  But  it 
does  not!  The  accumulation  of  Savings  must  be  returned  to  the  main  stream,  in  part,  by 
corporations  and  individuals  borrowing  funds  for  construction  of  new  plants  and 
automatiing  existing  plants.  .  The  increased  production  then  needs  increased  purchasing 
power  to  buy  back  the  additional  production.  That  can  be  supplied  by  more  borrowing  for 
more  construction  and  modernizing.  But  the  necessary  rate  of  physical  growth  cannot  be 
sustained  indefinitely.  An  imbalance  develops  as  the  capital  reserve  continues  to  grow 
even  as  physical  growth  slows  down.    At  the  same  time  automation  continues  to  eliminate 
jobs  and  the  wages  that  supply  purchasing  power  to  the  labor  force. 

THE  INEVITABLE  CRISIS 


A  'mature'  Price  System  eventually  arrives  at  the  crisis  of  too  much  Debt  - 
unsustainable  debt.  It  has  happened  many  times  before  to  many  nations.  It  is  happening 
to  us  now. 
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MEASURES  TO  SUSTAIN  THE  PRICE  SYSTEM 

Extraordinary  measures  are  invoked  to  sustain  a  failing  system.  They  are  measures 
intended  to  maintain  the  status  quo,  to  ensure  social  stability,  to  protect  the  interests  of 
'majority  debt  holders'  -  that  is,  the  rich. 

The  most  extreme  measure  is  resort  to  war,  as  in  the  case  with  Germany  and 
other  nations.  It  provides  for  physical  growth,  however  wasteful.  It  is  not  a  likely 
measure  in  America.  Other  means  are  to  hand. 

Expansion  of  foreign  trade  is  a  temporary,  but  useful  measure.  Initially  it  gives  an 
outlet  for  the  investment  of  excess  funds.  It  may  result  in  a  sort  of 'Tiffany'  period  of 
culture,  during  which  the  return  trade  features  elaborate  handwork  products,  as  in 
Victorian  England,  to  go  along  with  'Upstairs/  Downstairs'  maids  and  other  domestic 
support  of  the  affluent  segment  of  society. 

The  most  common  measure  is  Inflation.  Printing  press  money  is  distributed  by  the 
government  to  keep  the  wheels  turning  and  the  economy  functioning.  In  most  countries 
of  limited  productive  capacity,  this  simply  raises  prices.  Ever  increasing  amounts  of 
unbacked  currency  eventually  cause  catastrophic  inflation  and  ensuing  collapse  of  the 
economy.  Then  a  new  currency  is  substituted  for  the  old,  and  the  process  begins  again. 

In  America  the  physical  capacity  to  increase  production  has  permitted  modest 
inflation  of  around  2%  without  causing  social  disruption.  Coupled  with  generous 
allowances  for  write-off  of  the  bad  debts  of  bankruptcies,  and  other  measures  to  sustain 
the  profitability  of  the  banking  system,  this  measure  has  worked  well  so  far. 

The  debt  crisis  of  the  late  1920's  developed  into  the  deflation  of  the  1930's,  during 
which  the  value  of  money  was  maintained,  tied  to  the  gold  standard,  and  all  other  values 
declined.  With  the  business  scene  stagnant  or  failing,  governments  became  the  prime 
borrowers  and  maintained  the  economy  with  'pump  priming'.  But  it  took  WWII  to  revive 
economies  substantially. 

WHERE  ARE  WE  NOW? 


Neither  inflation  nor  deflation  offers  a  permanent  fix  for  the  current  capital/debt 
crisis.  Fundamental  problems  persist  as  automation  continues  to  eliminate  jobs,  and 
unemployment  threatens  social  stability. 

It  is  the  position  of  Technocracy  that  North  America's  economic  crisis  cannot  be 
solved  within  the  Price  System.  We  have  automated  too  many  of  us  out  of  gainfull 
employment. 

Purchasing  power  must  now  be  distributed  as  a  right  of  citizenship.  Money,  as 
we  have  seen,  has  failed  in  this  function.  America's  capacity  to  produce  an  abundance 
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precludes  the  use  of  money  in  the  future.  It  can  only  be  done  by  using  the  only  physical 
measurement  of  economic  activity:  extraneous  energy  units  (non-human  energy). 

FURTHER  STUDY 

A  more  complete  analysis  of  the  Operating  Characteristics  of  a  Price  System  is 
available  in  the  original  Study  Course  of  Technocracy  Inc.  It  covers  the  evolution  of 
primative  systems  through  the  complexities  of  modern  systems.  This  understanding  can  be 
had  nowhere  else. 

But  this  is  only  part  of  the  whole  picture.  We  are  moving  rapidly  into  a  'high-tech' 
society,  the  nature  of  which  has  been  outlined  by  Technocracy  Inc.  This  will  entail  a 
fundamental  change  of  direction  in  our  society.  The  nature  and  magnitude  of  that  change 
can  only  be  understood  by  investigating  Technocracy's  Technological  Social  Design, 
available  in  booklet  form  for  $4.00,  from:  local  units  of  Technocracy,  or  from  Continental 
Headquarters,  Technocracy  Inc.,  Ferndale,  WA  98208;  or  from  Technocracy  Digest,  at 
2946  -  272nd  St.,  Aldergrove,  B.C.  V4W  3R4. 


7  June  1997. 


Walter  Fryers. 
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COMMENTS  ON: 

"How  Western  lending  agencies   ruined   poor  nations1    economies" 
(A   book   review    of    'Odious   Debts   -   Loose    Lending,    Corruption  and   the 
Third  World's   Environmental    Legacy'    by  Patricia   Adams,   as   reviewed 
by  Peter  Campbell  in  The   Toronto  Star   on  Novembe   r  2A,   1^91.) 

I   am  satisfied   that   this   is   a   reasonably  accurate  account   of  the 
mega-manipulations    of  the    Price  System  in  the    '70's   and    '80' s.      Stand- 
ing alone   it   seems   to   be   a   mega-swindle   for  us   tax-payers.      It  seems 
to   cry  out  for  e   revision  of  the  system  and   for  a   change   of  leadership. 
from  those  movers   and   shakers  who   conduct   these   collosal   transactions. 

Let's   review    it   in  the  perspective   of   'geo-politics '  .      It  could 
be   argued   as  follows::     The  loans   to  the   third  world   effectively  bought 
off  many  countries    in   favor  capitalism  over  communism.      At   home,    the 
un-precendented   magnitude    of  dett-creation  domestically  by  in'erest 
rate  management,    by  de-regulation  of  the   Savings   and   Loans,    and  by 
boosting  the   arms   industry  with  the   Strategic  defense    Initiative  and   by 
many  other  tricks    of  Reganomics,      there  was   created   a   measure    of  Price 
System  success   and   prosperity  in  the  western  world   such  that  the  so- 
called    "Evil-Empire"    of  the  Soviet  Union  finally  and   suddenly  capitu- 
lated   in  1991,    unable   to  compete. 

The  United   States   emerged   as   the   undisputed   No.    1  World   Fower. 
President  Bush  was   able   to  proclaim  a    "Mew  World   Order".      Even  the 
intractable   situation  in  the   Middle  East  seems   to  be  yielding  to  U.S. 
pressure. 

Obviously  they  are   playing  for  high  stakes.      Who  are   "they"? 
The  World    Sank?     The   International  Monetary  Fund?     The   Tri-lateral 
Commission?     Majority  debt  claim  holders?     International  financial 
interests?     Central   banks?     Yes,    and   lots  more,    including  the   self- 
satisfied  and   still   comfortable  middle   class,    including  you  and    I 
who  acquiesce   to   the  game. 


This   new   situation  has  yet  to  play  itself  out.       The  final   judge- 
ment of  success   or  failure,    of  good   or  bad,   and   the  ultimate  con- 
sequences  are   still  unknown.     Will   it  be  a   kinder  and   gentler  world? 
Will  a   new  and   irresistable  wave   of  western  nationalism  and   protec- 
tionism arise?     Or  will  we   proceed   now   to  set  up  world   fascism  as   a 
new   straight  jacket   of   civilization?     Stay  tuned. 

w.f. 
15/01/92 
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Deflation  is  a  bigger  problem 


BY  JOHN  LISCIO 
New  York 

COMMODITY  prices,  as 
measured  by  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  industrial  price 
index,  dipped  to  their  lowest 
levels  in  nearly  five  years  last  week. 
The  JOC  textiles  index  made  an- 
other yearly  low. 

Declines  in  crude  oil,  copper  and 
lumber  pushed  down  the  Commod- 
ity Research  Bureau's  futures  index. 
The  CRB's  metals,  meat  and  spot  in- 
dustrial index  also  were  down.  The 
national  association  of  purchasing 
managers  said  that  some  recently  re- 
ported price  increases  were  res- 
cinded or  delayed,  suggesting 
weaker  demand. 
-Federal  Reserve  chairman  Alan 
Greenspan  saw  this  and  said  that  it 
was  good,  noting  that  inflation  was 
lower.  Even  long-time  monetary 
hawk  Bob  Parry,  president  of  the 
San  Francisco  Fed,  allowed  that  in- 
flation had  been  tamed.  They're 
right. 

Deflation  is  the  much  bigger  prob- 
le$n  —  a  fierce  debt  deflation  that 
has  eroded  income  and  corporate 
profits  and  pushed  the  economy 
down  hard  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

!The  indisputable  evidence  of  that 
was  delivered  Friday  in  the  form  of  a 
241,000  plunge  in  non-farm  pay- 
rolls, a  decline  that  was  about  eight 
times  more  than  the  consensus 
expected.  Janet  Norwood,  the  com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  said  that  new  seasonal  ad- 
justment factors  caused  the  decline 
to  balloon  by  some  71 ,000  jobs. 
"But  what  the  high-level  bu- 
reaucrat didn't  say,  as  usual,  was 
much  more  telling.  "When  all  of  the 
1991  payroll  data  are  adjusted  to 
new  seasonal  factors,"  observes 
Chemical  Bank's  chief  economist 
Joe  Carson,  "the  level  of  payroll  em- 
ployment in  November  represents  a 
new  low  in  this  recession,  breaking 
the  previous  low  point  in  April  by 
3&000." 

!jEven  Merrill  Lynch  threw  in  the 
towel.  "We  now  think  that  real  GDP 
[gross  domestic  product]  is  shrinking 
arfd  will  continue  to  shrink  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1992.  Renewed  de- 
clines in  GDP  do  not  constitute  a 
double-dip  recession,  because  no  re- 
covery occurred   between   the  de- 
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clines  of  last  autumn  and  winter  and 
those  at  the  present.  In  any  case,  the 
recession  is  now  in  its  17th  month 
and  continuing.  That  makes  it  the 
longest  recession  since  the  1930s." 

Not  only  didn't  Ms.  Norwood 
mention  that  November  marked  a 
new  low  in  payroll  employment,  the 
bureau  didn't  publish  this  bit  of 
intelligence  in  its  reams  of  data  ei- 
ther. If  one  looks  at  the  establish- 
ment numbers,  it  appears  that  No- 
vember's level  is  still  93,000  above 
April's. 

But  is  this  really  a  recession,  or  a 
deeper,  more  lingering  economic 
malaise?  Most  people  assume  that  a 
depression  is  simply  a  more  severe 
version  of  a  recession.  But,  as  the 
folks  at  Bridgewater  Associates  have 
taken  great  pains  to  point  out,  reces- 
sions and  depressions  are  entirely 
different  processes. 

A  recession,  they  say,  is  a  cyclical 
downturn  in  the  economy,  caused  by 
the  Fee1  being  tight,  usually  to  fight 
inflation.  This  contraction  phase  of 
the  business  cycle'ends  when  the  Fed 
eases. 

A  depression  is  a  secular  debt-liq- 
uidation process  that  results  when 
cash  flows  fall  short  of  debt-service 
payments.  It  continues  despite  the . 
Fed  being  easy  (including  Friday's 
quarter-point  move,  the  central 
bank  has  lowered  the  federal  funds 
rate  21  times  since  February,  1989), 
and  ends  only  when  debt-service 
payments  are  reduced  to  levels  that 
can  be  supported  by  cash  flows.  This 
is  the  contraction  phase  of  the  long- 
term  debt  cycle. 

-  Last  week  again  illustrated  how 
wide  the  chasm  between  perception 
and  reality  had  been  stretched.  After 
being  assured  by  senior  U.S.  officials 
that  third-quarter  GNP/GDP  would 
be  revised  up,  the  markets  learned 
the  opposite  was  true.  Not  only  had 


growth  been  revised  down,  but  the 
economic  mix  pointed  to  further 
weakness  for  the  next  six  to  nine 
months. 

Inventories  were  revised  up  to  the 

,  tune  of  $15-billion  (U.S.),  while  final 

sales  were  trimmed  by  $23-billion. 

Still,  U.S.  policy  makers  don't  grasp 

the  extent  of  the  economic  blight. 

Their  analysis,  argues  Marc 
Chandler  of  IDEA,  is  formed  by  a 
19th  century  understanding  of  mar- 
kets. In  spite  of  all  the  abuses  visited 
on  the  U.S.  economy,  chiefly 
through  the  practice  of  socializing 
failure  and  privatizing  profit,  despite 
the  fact  that  GNP  has  grown  more 
slowly  in  each  succeeding  decade 
since  the  1940s,  they  assume  that 
prosperity  is  an  inalienable  right. 

They  believe  that  structural 
imbalances  that  have  been  gestating 
for  decades  can  magically  work 
themselves  out  in  months.  Thus,  the 
same  tired  assurances  are  delivered 
by  Mr.  Greenspan,  even  as  the 
unemployment  lines  lengthen, 
money  growth  stagnates,  and  sales 
and  profits  tumble. 

Mr.  Greenspan  told  the  increas- 
ingly irritated  man  in  the  street  that 
the  economy  would  emerge  healthier  : 
in  the  long  run,  evidently  forgetting 
John  Maynard  Keynes's  admoni- 
tion that,  in  the  long  run,  we  are  all 
dead. 

About  all  the  American  public  has 
between  it  and  the  maw  are  a  bunch 
of  effete  and  solipsistic  patricians 
who  never  missed  a  meal.  They're 
not  hurting,  so  how  can  anybody 
else  be? 

"Because  of  their  ideological  bag- 
gage, they  cannot  begin  to  compre- 
hend the  current  downturn,"  Mr. 
Chandler  writes  in  his  latest  market 
letter.  "As  the  bank  for  international 
settlements  has  argued,  this  reces- 
sion was  not  caused  by  monetary 
policy  that  was  too  tight  or  inven- 
tory levels  that  were  too  high. " 

Lower  interest  rates  —  cheaper 
money  —  aren't  sufficient  to  arrest 
declining  asset  prices.  Only  a  strong 
dose  of  fiscal  stimulus  will  do  that, 
but  that  is  a  difficult  remedy  to  pull 
off  with  record  deficits. 

"This  is  not  the  environment  to  be 
picking  a  bottom  in  the  U.S.  dollar," 
Mr.  Chandler  concludes,  "which  we 
believe  will  continue  to  fall  through 
at  least  the  early  part  of  next  year. " 
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To:  Winston  Roan 

COMMENTS  ON 

"THE  CAPITALIST  CONSPIRACY" 

G.E. Griff in 

I  found  this  booklet  quite  interesting.  I  have  read  something 
similar  before.  In  particular  I  remember  reading  about  Col.  Edward 
Mand ell  House  as  being  a  notorious  inside  manipulator. 

In  general  I  dont  subscribe  to  the  conspiratorial  interpretation 
of  history  which  presents  the  course  of  civilization  as  being  manipu- 
lated and  controlled  by  groups  of  evil  men  for  sinister  purposes  for 
their  own  exclusive  privilege  end  power,  usually  in  secret. 

By  my  dictionary  the  term  ■  to  conspire1  derives  from  roots  that 
meaa  'to  breathe  together'.  It  has  come  to^used  quite  commonly  as 
meaning:  to  agree  together,  especially  secretly;  to  plot,  maybe  il- 
legally, etc.  But  it  also  means:  to  act  in  combination;  to  contribute 
jointly  to  a  result.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  most  'conspiracies' 
are  simply  fortu/itous  cooperative  arrangements  and  natural  relation- 
ships that  develop^1  between  'fellow  travellers'  in  any  area  of  common 
endeaaor,  whether  finance,  politics,  religion,  commerce,  or  whatever. 
Some  will  be  secret  and  some  will  be  harmful. 

In  my  view  (the  Technocratic  view?)  all  will  be  swept  away  in 
due  course  and  overwhelmed  by  the  advance  of  man's  civilization  and 
the  natural  development  of  society  -  preeminently  by  a  technological 
(p  hysical)  progression  of  the  means  whereby  we  live/.  This  is  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  history,  which  x*edu~-es  the  significance  of  the  'con- 
spirators' in  the  long  run,  especially  under  modern  conditions.  (In 
the  days  of  kings  and  ruling  classes  and  Popes  and  robber  barons  it 
was  easier  to  arrange  and  sustain  'conspiracies'.   lot  so  now.) 

"The  Capitalist  Conspiracy"  is  mostly  the  story  of  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  'debt  creation1  or  'credit  expansion'.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  but  the  natural  development  of  the  Price  System.  It 
would  have  happened  anyway,  even  without  the  'conspirators'.  Just 
the  names  would  change.  I  would  suggest  that  the  authors  of  this 
and  related  publications  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  our  modern 
•Price  System'.  The  authors  seem  to  be  upset  by  the  appearance  of 
creating  money  out  of  nothing,  and  want  to  return  to  the  rigidity 
of  a  gold  based  currency.  That  'nothing'  is  the  debt  or  credit  struc- 
ture. It  has  worked  auite  well  as  long  as  the  interest  (or  price) 
KBst  can  be  paid  to  validate  the  debt,  which  in  turn  depends  on  the 
ability  of  the  economy  to  generate  rea/l  growth. 

It  appears  now  that  the  Price  System  may  haw  run  its  course  in 
North  America.  Debt  creation  (credit  expansion)  roughly  paralleled 
our  physical  expansion,  but  growth  does  not  go  on  forever,  so  now 
the  debt  structure,  which  is  still  accreting  at  substantial  rates  of 
interest,  can  no  longer  be  sustained  and  validated,  it  would  appear. 
It  seems  to  be  collapsing  in  bits  and  pieces,  as  the  recession  re- 
comes  a  depression.  World  War  II  pulled  us  out  of  the  last  depres- 
sion.  I  dont  anticipate  World  Var  III,  but  perhaps  some  kind  of 
crisis  management  will  evolve  which  will  include  collaboration  of 
governement,  finance,  corporations  and  labor,  in  a  form  of  fascism. 
A  period  of  inflation  to  reduce  the  debt  structure  might  be  used 
first,  I  suppose.  In  the  meantime,  'globalization*  is  the  bu^z-word. 

Who  knows  what  the  modem  Iconspirators'  may  come  up  with? 
We  can  only  guess.  Walt  Fryers.    U   Mar  92. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 

"Technopoly" 
by  Neil  Postman 


With  his  book  of  that  title,  published  in  1992,  Neil  Postman  has  coined  the  new 
word:  "Technopoly".  It  is  not  yet  listed  in  any  dictionary  in  the  public  library. 

In  the  book  he  defines  it,  vaguely,  in  several  places.  On  p. 48  he  states: 

"Technopoly is  totalitarian  technocracy" .  On  pp.71  -  72  he  explains:  "Technopoly  is  a 

state  of  culture.  It  consists  of  the  deification  of  technology".  On  p.  79  he  adds:  "...they 
make  no  moral  decisions,  only  practical  ones.  This  is  still  another  way  of  defining 
Technopoly".  (He  capitalizes  the  word  Technopoly'  but  not  'technocracy'.) 

He  further  states,  p. 48,  that:  "...the  United  States  is  the  only  culture  to  have 
become  a  Technopoly". 

The  theme  of  the  book,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  lament  that  our  culture  is  changing 
and  yielding  to  advancing  technology.  He  would  prefer  to  see  culture  sustained  and 
taking  priority  over  technology.  He  fears  that  cultural  traditions  are  destroyed  and  society 
itself  is  becoming  rootless  in  the  face  of  technological  change. 

In  defence  of  his  own  position  Postman  makes  his  own  unique  construction  of 
history,  interpreting  it  as  progressive  stages  in  the  building  of  a  technocracy.  On  p  3 1  he 
finds  the  astronomer  Kepler  (1571-1630):  "...taking  the  first  significant  step  toward  the 
conception  of  a  technocracy."    Then  on  p.35:  "Francis  Bacon,  born  in  1 561,  was  the  first 
man  of  the  technocratic  age."  In  effect  he  has  recast  history  in  terms  of  his  own  definition 
of  "technocracy",  overriding  all  other  classifications  of  social  organization.  By  the  1800's, 
he  concluded,  "The  Western  world  had  become  a  technocracy  from  which  there  could  be 
no  turning  back." 

Whereas  other  historians  might  describe  the  progression  of  the  modern  world  in 
simple  terms  of  developing  science  and  technology,  Postman  prefers  the  power-loaded 
designation  'technocracy'.  So  enamoured  is  he  of  this  term  that  he  uses  it  some  60  times, 
and  the  related  terms  'technocrat'  and  'technocratic'  about  another  10  times. 

Neil  Postman,  by  profession,  is  a  "communications  theorist"  at  New  York 
University.  He  is  therefore  a  specialist  in  semantics,  the  meanings  of  words;  and  in 
etymology,  the  origins  of  words;  and  in  philology,  the  history  of  written  records;  and  in 
epistemology,  the  study  of  origins  of  knowledge.  Yet  he  does  not  deal  with  the  origin, 
meaning,  and  development  of  the  word  he  so  often  uses:  technocracy. 
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It  would  be  an  impossibility  for  a  scholar  such  as  he  to  avoid  contact  with  the 
origins  and  significance  of  the  modern  term  technocracy  and  with  Technocracy  Inc.  and 
the  body  of  thought  developed  by  Howard  Scott  and  his  associates  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century  .  But  neither  the  index  nor  the  text  of  this  book  contain  any  reference  to  such. 

Neil  Postman's  purposeful  exclusion  of  this  aspect  of  his  subject  matter  condemns 
his  integrity  and  competence  as  an  academic,  and  reduces  his  work  to  the  polemics  of  a 
propagandist  with  a  special  interest  in  distorting  history,  past  and  present,  to  suit  his 
special  purpose,  the  propagation  of  his  new  word  and  concept::   Technopoly. 

Neil  Postman's  lament  will  be  of  no  avail.  Culture  will  continue  to  change  and 
adapt  to  the  inexorable  advance  of  science  and  technology.  It  always  has  and  always  will. 
It  can  not  be  otherwise.  However  those  cherished  roots  that  he  so  values  will  not  be  lost. 
That  very  same  science  and  technology  now  provide  the  means  to  preserve  the  records 
and  substance  of  cultures  past  as  never  before,  even  to  re-creating  them  in  virtual  reality. 

Schools  and  educational  curriculae  are  'technologies'  that  Postman  examines  in 
some  detail  in  the  hope  they  will  preserve  our  cultural  heritage.  Even  more  important,  in 
my  view,  will  be  their  role  in  helping,  not  hindering,  our  cultural  adaptation  to  our  fast 
changing  world. 

Postman's  contribution  in  this  book  is  not  helpful! 

27  July  1 997.  Walter  Fryers. 
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FOLLOW-UP  NOTICE: 


Re: 


11515  39  Av., 
Edmonton,  AB. 
T6J  0M5 

30  Mar  92 

A  CITIZEN'S  MANIFESTO 


A  draft  copy  of  "A  Citizen's  Manifesto"  wPs  distributed  or  passed 
around  a  number  of  people  to  get  their  reactions. 

Initial  reaction  was  usually  favorable,  but  non-committal.  In  a 
couple  of  cases  the  response  was  outright  endorsement.  Sometimes  am- 
mendments  were  suggested. 

After  about  six  weeks  of  reflection  and  various  responses,   I  have 
decided  not  to  proceed  with  this  initiative,  at  least  at  this  time.     My 
impression  is  now  that  there  is  at  least  a  50:50  chance  that  Quebec 
will  modify  or  reject  separation  and  sovereignty,  and  opt  to  stay  in 
Canada*  albeit  with  some  face-saving  formula  of  little  threat  to  the 
nation.     Others  have  expressed  a  60:40  odds  for  staying,  or  better. 

The  "Manifesto"  is  too  confrontational  at  this  time,  I  feel,  so  it 
is  hereby  withdrawn. 


Walter  Friers/ 
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RE:     A  CITIZEN'S  MANIFESTO 
ftould  you  sign  this    'MANIFESTO'?     Should  anyone  sign  it? 
Is  Quebec  serious?     Is  Canada  threatened? 
Would  a  million  such  declarations  make  a  difference? 
Should  this  statement  be  given  wide  distribution? 
When  and  how?     Or  is  it  too  early?     Or  too  late? 
Think  it  over  and  let  me  know. 


92/  02/09 


Walter  Fryers 
11515  39  £veneu, 

Edmonton,  AB. 

T6J  0M5 
(403  434  4496) 
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\A  CITIZEN'S  MhllFESlO 


I  am  a  Canadian  citizen.   I  speak  only  for  myself.   But 
no  delegate  or  committee  may  spenk  for  me.   This  is  my 
statement  on  the  constitutional  questions  facing  our 
country  todsy. 

My  messaee  to  my  country's  leaders  is  simply  this:   Do 
nothing  to  compromise  my  full  citizenship  throughout  all 
of  Canada,  including  Quebec. 

I  will  support  and  defend  this  position  to  the  ultimate, 
whatever  it  may  take. 

Canada  has  defended  the  integrity  of  France,  Britain,  Po- 
land and  other  countries,  in  war  and  in  pe^ce.  May  we  not- 
must  we  not  -  defend  the  integrity  of  Canada? 

THEREFORE:  the  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms  must  apply 
universally  in  this  country; 

AND  THEREFORE:   there  can  be  no  unilateral  veto  by  any 
province  over  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  to  that  extent 
become  a  separate  and  controlling  entity. 


i 


Anything  less  and  Canada  could  not  call  itself  3  country. 

I  have  little  -'immediate  concern  for  the  fate  of  the  Se- 
nate, or  for  the  political  struggles  for  power  sharing 
between  the  federal  government  and  the  provinces  and  the 
municipalities.   Such  jurisdictional  and  administrative 
issues  can  be  negotiated  over  time,  and  as  circumstances 
change. 

I  accept  bilingualism  as  a  policy  encouraging  a  more  com- 
prehensive citizenship. 

Unabridged  citizenship  is  the  defining  element  of  a  country 
and  is  the  essential  ingredient  of  that  country's  consti- 
tution.  Upon  tthis  criterion  all  other  issues  must  be  jud- 
ged. 

This  is  my  mandate  to  the  political  institutions  of  this 
Canada  -  my  country. 


Date 


Signature 


Address 


(Sign  and  mail,  post-free,  to  The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada) 
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11515  39  Av., 
Edmonton,  A3. 
T6J  0M5 

19  *eb  92 

Canadian  Civil  Liberties  Association, 
229  Yonge  St.,  Suite  403, 
Toronto,  ON.         M5B  9Z9 

Sirs: 

Quebec  is  playing  fast  and  loose  with  civil  liberties 
and  threatens  to  abrogate  Canadian  citizenship  absolutely. 

What  do  you  propose  to  do  about  that? 

Yours  truly, 

Welter  Fryers. 
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CIVIL  LIBERTIES 
CHARTER  CENTRE 

229  Yonge  Street 

Suite  403 
Toronto,  Ontario 

M5B  1N9 
(416)363-0321 

The  Canadian  Civil  Liberties  Education  Trust 


February  1992 

Dear  Civil  Libertarian: 

Early  in  1 99 1 ,  The  Civil  Liberties  Charter  Centre,  in  collaboration  with  our  new 
Race  Relations  department,  conducted  a  survey  of  employment  agencies.  Of  15 
randomly  selected  agencies  in  Toronto,  London,  Ottawa,  and  the  Kitchener-Guelph 
area,  we  found  that  1 2  were  prepared  to  accept  discriminatory  job  orders.  Here  are 
some  of  the  replies: 


*  It  is  discrimination  but  it  can  be  done  discreetly  without  anyone 
knowing.    No  problem  with  that. 


*  OK.  Not  a  problem  at  all.  That's  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  going 
through  an  agency. 

*  That's  not  a  problem. ..appearance  means  a  lot,  whether  its  colour  or 
overweight  people. 


The  survey  was  a  media  sensation.  Interviews  with  our  representative,  Alan 
Borovoy,  were  carried  extensively  in  the  newspapers,  on  radio,  and  on  television. 
The  publicity  provoked  the  following  reactions  from  government  circles: 

*  Ontario  Labour  Minister  Bob  Mackenzie  -  "I  consider  it  to  be  a 
scandalous  practice.  ...this  government  ...  will  act  to  end  discrimina- 
tory practices  by  employment  agencies  in  a  timely  fashion." 
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*  Toronto  Mayor  Art  Eggleton  called  for  "appropriate  legislation  ... 
to  create  a  system  by  which  the  Ministry  of  Labour  will  audit  employ- 
ment agencies  in  order  to  detect  and  correct  unlawful  discrimination." 

*  Catherine  Frazee,  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commissioner  -  "After  the 
most  recent  survey  by  the  Canadian  Civil  Liberties  Association, 
showing  for  the  fourth  time  since  1975  that  there  are  widespread  ... 
discriminatory  practices  taking  place  in  the  industry,  it  was  felt  that 
we  must  address  these  practices  comprehensively." 

In  the  late  spring,  we  conducted  another  survey  regarding  the  employment  of 
aboriginal  people  in  Sudbury  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  retail  establishments.  Of  1200 
surveyed  jobs,  only  3  were  held  by  native  people.  In  a  majority  of  the  stores  that 
accounted  for  more  than  850  jobs,  there  were  no  aboriginal  employees.  Again,  this 
material  was  subject  to  widespread  publicity  and  commentary. 

The  Charter  Centre  also  became  involved  in  the  issue  of  campus  speech  codes. 
At  one  of  Canada's  prominent  universities,  there  is  a  proposal  to  prohibit  "speech 
or  other  expression"  which  is  "intended  to  insult  or  stigmatize  a  specific  ...  group 
...  on  the  basis  of"  race,  creed,  colour,  sex,  etc.  For  such  purposes,  the  offence 
would  arise  if  the  speaker  made  "use  of  words  that ...  are  commonly  understood  to 
convey  ...  visceral  ...  contempt  ...  " 

Although  people  of  goodwill  would  likely  have  considerable  sympathy  with  the 
purpose  of  this  speech  code,  there  is  a  downside  risk  as  well.  Prohibitions  of  this 
kind  are  capable  of  nailing  not  only  the  hate-filled  invective  of  old-fashioned 
bigots  but  also  the  angry  utterances  of  some  of  society's  victims.  True  to  its 
custom,  the  Civil  Liberties  Charter  Centre  dug  out  and  made  public,  examples 
of  actual  speech  that  could  fall  within  these  proposed  prohibitions.  Ironically,  our 
examples  involve  the  kinds  of  things  that  could  be  said  by  some  of  the  very  people 
who  are  advocating  these  restrictions.   Consider  the  following: 


a  native  leader  was  quoted  several  months  ago  as 
expressing  the  view  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
the  aboriginal  people  to  have  killed  the  white  explor- 
ers instead  of  welcoming  them  when  they  first  came  to 
this  continent. 
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•  a  couple  of  years  ago,  a  Jewish  leader  described  the 
people  of  Austria  as  "dogs"  because  they  had  elected 
Kurt  Waldheim  as  their  president,  despite  the  reports 
of  Waldheim's  Nazi  activities  during  the  Second  World 
War. 

•  a  number  of  years  ago,  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses, 
angered  over  the  power  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Quebec,  distributed  material  depicting  the  Pope  as  the 
"harlot  of  Rome"  and  calling  the  church  hierarchy  "a 
selfish  and  devlish  operation  ...  desperately  attempt- 
ing to  gain  control  over  all  peoples  of  the  earth". 

•  in  an  apparent  attack  on  heterosexual  men,  a 
well-known  radical  feminist  reportedly  called  sexual 
intercourse  "the  pure,  sterile,  formal  expression  of 
men's  contempt  for  women".  And,  in  an  apparent 
attack  on  heterosexual  women,  she  was  quoted  as 
saying  that,  during  intercourse,  women  are  occupied 
territory,  but,  in  their  case,  "occupied  women  [are] 
more  base  in  their  collaboration  than  other  collabora- 
tors have  ever  been:  experiencing  pleasure  in  their 
own  inferiority". 

While  no  one  could  confidently  predict  that  a  finding  of  culpability  would  be  made 
against  a  member  of  the  campus  community  who  used  speech  of  this  kind,  one 
could  confidently  predict  that  at  least  some  such  examples  would  produce  formal 
complaints.  The  question  one  could  ask  the  campus  community,  as  a  result  of  the 
Civil  Liberties  Charter  Centre  research,  is  whether  it  wishes  to  "chill"  speech  of 
this  kind. 

It  is  obvious  why  society  has  an  interest  in  the  outcome  of  these  disputes.  If  free 
speech  undergoes  such  restrictions  in  the  universities  -  the  traditional  bastions  of 
open  debate  -  what  will  follow  elsewhere? 


By  digging  out  and  introducing  such  material  into  the  public  arena,  the  Civil 
Liberties  Charter  Centre  raises  public  consciousness  and  inevitably  improves 
the  quality  of  public  debate.  As  always,  we  dig  where  others  never  think  to  look. 
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Please  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  Civil  Liberties  Charter  Centre. 
Write  a  cheque  to  The  Charter  Centre  TODAY  (donations  of  $10  or  more  are 
tax-receiptable).  Your  donation  will  help  to  ensure  that  all  debates  on  civil 
liberties  issues  will  be  truly  informed. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Terry  Meagher,  Trustee 

Canadian  Civil  Liberties  Education  Trust 


P.S. 


Your  contribution  is  our  life's  blood.    The  Charter  Centre 

performs  all  of  its  research  and  education  without  receiving  or 
seeking  a  cent  of  government  funding.  Its  independence  is  just 
too  important. 
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RE:     A  CITIZEN'S  MANIFESTO. 


Would  you  sign  this    '  MANIFESTO 'ty^  "Should  anyone   sign  it? 


Is  Quebec  serious? 


0/ 

Is  Canada 


eatened? 


LlM^Cd^  '    r&¥™s**       Would  a.  million  such  declarations  make  a  difference?    Uq  (Jt/^khJ^^ 
/A  Djj    H*  Should  this  statement  be  given  wide  distribution?    J~~~$J^J\  ^K 


Or  is   it  too  early? 'HDr  too  late? 


At 


Nk. 


ink  it  over,  and  let  me  know. 


Walter  Fryers 
11515  39  Avenue, 

Edmonton,  AB. 

T6J  0M5 
(403  A3A   4496) 
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\A  CITIZEN'S  MhllFES10\ 

I  am  a  Canadian  citizen.   I  speak  only  for  myself.   But 
no  delegate  or  committee  may  speak  for  me.   This  is  my 
statement  on  the  constitutional  questions  facing  our 
country  today. 

My  message  to  my  country's  leaders  is  simply  this:   Do 
nothing  to  compromise  my  full  citizenship  throughout  all 
of  Canada,  including  Quebec. 

I  will  support  and  defend  this  position  to  the  ultimate, 
whatever  it  may  take. 

Canada  has  defended  the  integrity  of  France,  Britain,  Po- 
land and  other  countries,  in  war  and  in  peace.  May  we  not- 
must  we  not  -  defend  the  integrity  of  Canada? 

THEREFORE:   the  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms  must  apply 
universally  in  this  country; 

AND  THEREFORE:   there  can  be  no  unilateral^  veto  by  any 
province  over  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  to  that  extent 
become  a  separate  and  controlling  entity. 

Anything  less  and  Canada  could  not  call  itself  $   country. 

I  have  little  .'immediate  concern  for  the  fate  of  the  Se- 
nate, or  for  the  ^political  struggles  for  power  sharing 
between  the  federal  government  and  the  provinces  and  the 
municipalities.   Such  jurisdictional  and  administrative 
issues  can  be  negotiated  over  time,  and  as  circumstances 
change. 

I  accept  bilingualism  as  a  policy  encouraging  a  more  com- 
prehensive citizenship. 


Unabridged  citizenship . is  the  defining  element  of  a  country 

and  is  the  essential  ingredient  of  that  country's  cons&i-     ^-\vj\/ 

tution.   Upon  "tthis  criterion  all  other  issues  must  be  jud-    )[ 

ged-  .pMcA**^ 

This   is  my  mandate   to  the/apolitical    institutions   of  this 
Canada  -  my  country. 


Date 


Signature 


Address 


(Sign  and   mail,   post-free,    to  The    Prime   Minister  of  Canada) 
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